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FREE ART 

FOR over a third of a century edu- 
cators, artists, art institutions, 
and lovers of the fine arts generally 
have recognized that a tax on 
works of art retards the progress of a coun- 
try in both the power to appreciate and the 
ability to create works of art. Therefore 
the Payne-Aldrich Bill of 1909, which com- 
promised on admitting free of duty art over 
twenty years old and taxing more recent 
works fifteen per cent, was counted a step 
in the right direction; and the Underwood 
Bill, recently passed by the House, which 
puts pictures and statuary on the free list 
without regard to age, was looked upon as 
almost the culmination of a long contro- 
versy. The Senate Committee, however, 
has recently proposed an amendment 
whereby the present duty would not only 
be retained on all paintings less than 
twenty years old, but would be extended 
to those not more than fifty years old. A 
democratic caucus of the Senate has gone 
a step further by amending the proposition 
so as to raise the duty from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. 

The Press has universally condemned the 
Senate amendment and earnest protests 
against it have been filed by many individ- 
uals and institutions devoted to the 
artistic welfare of the people. The follow- 
ing letter has been sent by Joseph H. 
Choate, First Vice President of The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, to Hon. Oscar 
W. Underwood under date of June 28, 
191 3, as an expression of the position of 
the Museum on this important issue: 

Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Com. of Ways & Means. 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, for which since the death 
of Mr. Morgan, its President, I may 
speak as First Vice President, I de- 
sire to protest, as emphatically as 
words can express the protest, against 
the Senate Committee's proposed 
amendment to the Art paragraphs in 
your Tariff Bill which as passed by 
the House placed painting and sculp- 
tures as there described on the free 



list, without regard to age, the Senate 
now seeking by Amendment to impose 
a 15 per cent Tariff "upon art less 
than 50 years old." 

This amendment if adopted would 
be almost a relapse into barbarism. 

Free art for its educational value 
has been the uniform demand of all 
sorts and conditions of men, and has 
nearly been accomplished by your 
provision. 

I fully concur in the able arguments 
presented to your Committee on this 
subject by the counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of American Painters and 
Sculptors, and have the honor to be 
most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Joseph H. Choate. 

Mr. John Quinn, Counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of American Painters and Sculptors, 
has prepared a forceful plea for untaxed 
contemporary art in which a list of artists 
whose works would become dutiable in 
consequence of the fifty years' clause tell- 
ingly reveals the effect of such a measure 
on American culture. It reads, 

"As was pointed out in my brief, we are 
the only or substantially the only civilized 
country that taxes art. We spend hun- 
dreds of thousands and even millions on 
museums, art galleries, art commissions, 
municipal, state and national, and yet the 
Finance Committee of the Senate proposes 
to erect a Chinese wall fifty feet high 
against the importation of modern, vital, 
living, creative art. It is absurd to say 
that all the great artists ceased producing 
work over fifty years ago. Criticism and 
change, which is the law of the rest of life, 
obtain in art, as in science or politics. 

"Under the present law, all work im- 
ported to-day that antedates 1893 comes 
in duty free. If the fifty-year provision 
now proposed by the Senate be enacted, 
then all art produced abroad between 1863 
and 1893 also becomes dutiable. That 
would exclude work of the following French 
painters and sculptors, to mention only a 
few: Barye (1796-1875); Narcisse Ber- 
chere, painting as late as 1878; Boudin 
(1825-1898); Jules Breton (1827); Cazin 
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( 1 84 1 - 1 90 1 ) ; Puvis de Chavannes (1824- 
1898); Cezanne (1839- 1 906); Corot (1796- 
1875); Couture (181 5-1879); Constant 
(1845-1902); Courbet (1819-1877); Dau- 
bigny (18 17-1878); Maurice Denis (1870, 
still living); Carolus-Duran (1837- ); 
Diaz (1809- 1 876); Dupre (1811-1889); 
Daumier (1808- 1879); . . . Fantin- 
Latour (1837-1904); Legros (1837- ); 
Bastien Lepage (1848- 1884); Manet 
(1832-1883); Meissonier (1815-1891); 
Monet, born in 1840 and still living; Berthe 
Morisot (1841-1894); Monticelli (1824- 
1886); Millet (1814-1875); GustavMoreau 
(1826-1898); Pissarro (1830- 1903); 

Raffaelli (1845- ); Renoir, born in 1841 and 
still working; the sculptor Rodin (1840- ); 
Rousseau (1812-1867); Sisley (1839- 1899); 
Troyon (1810-1865); Vollon (1833-1900), 
and Ziem (1812), and other living painters 
and sculptors too well known to require 
mention." 

This is for French artists only, but what 
is true of France is equally true of other 
European countries. 

Robert W. de Forest, representing the 
American Federation of Arts, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and the Art Com- 
mission of the City of New York, has sent 
Hon. F. McL. Simmons the following letter: 

New York, June 30, 1913. 
Hon. F. McL. Simmons, 

Chairman, Finance Committee, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Sir: 

As President of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts, a national organization 
with which nearly two hundred art 
organizations and museums in all 
parts of the country are affiliated, 
and also as one of the officers of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
President of the Art Commission of 
the City of New York, the municipal 
department of the city charged with 
passing on all works of art offered to 
the city before they can be received, 
I earnestly favor those sections of the 
new tariff law adopted by the House 
of Representatives, relating to art, 
which are numbered 654 to 658 in- 
clusive, and under which all paintings 



and statuary, under suitable restric- 
tions, will be made free of duty, and 
I earnestly oppose the amendments 
to sections 654 and 658 proposed by 
the Senate Committee, which would 
not only continue the present duty 
on paintings and sculptures less than 
twenty years old, but would increase 
that limit to fifty years. 

All public opinion, whether it be of 
educators, artists, or art lovers, or 
those interested in our art museums, 
favors free art. The reasons in favor 
of it are set forth in the brief filed by 
the American Free Art League with 
the Ways and Means Committee 
November 28, 1908, which is on file 
in the records of both House and Sen- 
ate in Washington. This brief includes 
the opinions of many college presi- 
dents on this point, among which are 
the two following: 

President Woodrow Wilson 
(Princeton University) 
" It seems almost superfluous to tell 
you that I am strongly in favor of 
absolutely removing tariff duties from 
objects of art, for it seems to me that 
every man who understands either the 
interests of popular education or the 
true interests of art would desire the 
removal of the present unenlightened 
restrictions." 

President Charles W. Eliot 
(Harvard College) 

"A tax on works of art is a tax on 
the education and development of the 
sense of beauty and of the enjoyment 
of the beautiful. 

"The appreciation of the beautiful 
is a rich source of public happiness, 
and the ultimate object of all govern- 
ment is to promote public happiness; 
therefore a tax on works of art violates 
the fundamental principles of a democ- 
racy which believes in universal edu- 
cation, and in all other means of 
increasing mental and bodily effic- 
iency, and the resulting public and 
individual enjoyments." 

Very truly yours, 

Robert W. de Forest. 
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